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UCI 

Health Center 
Case Histories 

by Robin Andersen 

A female student had a two year episode of 
maltreatment at the UCI Health Center 
beginning in 1976. She went to the Center 
because she she had not had a period in 
three months. She was seen by Doctor 
Morden. He told her to come back to the 
Center if she did nont have a period within 
six months. The next month she had a 
period of such severity that she was hos¬ 
pitalized for a day. At the time she was 
given antibiotics, but not a diagnosis. Her 
condition did not improve and remained 
painful. A month later she returned to the 
Health Center and was given Flagil (a 
medication that is given for an illness that 
can be easily diagnosed from labtests- 
which she was never given). By this time 
she was becoming upset about the condi¬ 
tion of her health, and asked Doctor Mor¬ 
den for a diagnosis. He told her that she 
was in need of psychological care, and 
therein lay the major part of her problems. 
She then requested another doctor. Dr. 
Synikin then looked at her lab report and 
informed her that there was nothing wrong 
with her. Her conditioned worsened: four 
months later she was referred to an outside 
doctor (a kidney specialist). He found 
nothing wrong with her kidneys. Her symp¬ 
toms went away, never being diagnosed. 
One year later she began experiencing 
continued on page 11 

ASUCI Boss 
Sells Out to 
University 
Boss 

--Move occurs in desperate attempt 
to tame wildcat student reps on po¬ 
licies committee 

In a surprise move May 30, ASUCI boss 
Steve Kaplan nominated a group of under¬ 
graduates to sit on the controversial “poli¬ 
cies committee”, a tactic which will enable 
Chancellor Dan Aldrich to neutralize mili¬ 
tant students who, for the past two quar¬ 
ters, had been insisting on student-faculty 
control over the Irvine campus. 

Kaplan’s list included Paul Levin, Mike 
Ruane, Richard Clucas(!!), Linda Mills, 
and Karen Bjomeby. Only two students 
are.to be appointed, thus opening the door 
for Aldrich to remove Mills and Bjomeby, 
the original representatives (the graduate 
students were represented by David Haik 
and Jeff Schmidt, both of whom were re¬ 
nominated by AGS). Kaplan’s move is 
particularly idiotic given last November’s 
AS Council Resolution 14-52, which calls 
for the following: 

“Be it resolved ...that AS support the 
students presently serving on the commit- 
tee....AS Council will refuse to acknow- 
continued on page 10 



by Jeff Schmidt and Charlotte Miller 


“I have not betrayed 
the students of UCI” 
-Chancellor Dan 


Have a good summer!— V.L Lenin 


The Ultimate 
Pollutant- 
Radiation 

by David Keulen 

Radiation and radioactive substances are 
fast becoming the number one environmen¬ 
tal pollutants in the U.S. They are present 
in the air we breathe, part of gases routinely 
released from nuclear generating plants, in 
the water we drink-150,000 gallons of 
contaminated water were dumped by Con 
Edison into die Susquehana River, a major 
source of drinking water, even in our milk- 
a report issued by the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency stated that milk products 
containing up to 300% more strontium-90 
and iodine-131 than allowed by federal 
legal limits were sold in 50 out of 65 
monitored cities last year. 

The effects of ionizing radiation are mul¬ 
tiple and not always apparent Perhaps the 
most widely known effect is that of muta¬ 
tions of genes, upon which are coded all the 
characteristics which we inherit The most 
ovbious expression of these mutations are 
the children bom without eyes, or some 
other deformity. Usually, however, the 
effects are not so obvious. In the most 
comprehensive survey to date on the ef¬ 
fects of radiation, a nine year survey inclu¬ 
ding some 5,000 people, it was found that 
1% of children bom of parents, either of 
whom had been exposed to radiation at 
some time prior to conception, suffered 
some kind of genetic damage, manifested 
in a five fold increase in pneumonia, dysen¬ 
tery, asthma or allergy, and a 50-fold 
increase in the rate of leukemia. 

Another type of genetic damage which 
may not necessarily be transferred to our 
children is that which causes cancer. The 
normal activity of a cell is disrupted by 
radiation, causing “runaway” division. This 
results in a tumor mass, known as cancer. 
continued on page 4 


“I have not betrayed the students of UCI.” So insists UCI Chancellor Daniel G. Aldrich 
in a May 15 letter to the editors of the Real U. This seldom seen reaction, the issuance of a 
defense by the university boss himself, was drawn by a front page article in the last issue of 
the Real U. 

The article charged Aldrich with abolishing his campus policy-writing committee in 
order to dump the militant students who have frustrated administration plans to impose 
restrictive regulations on the campus political activity of all UCI students and 
organizations. 

The article charged “betrayal” because Aldrich disbanded his 6 month old committee 
only a week after promising concerned UCI students that he would not do so. 

In his defense, Aldrich claims this was not a betrayal of UCI students because “After 
several months of effort it became apparent to me that the committee was not going to 
carry out the charge I have given to it” 

Apparently stung by the Real U article, the chancellor complains that “The content of 
their article is replete with innuendo, false allegations, and inaccurate statements and 
provides ample evidence of why I disbanded the committee.” Ironically, the chancellor 
provides no details, examples, or explanations of his charges. 

The authors of the article denied all of Aldrich’s complaints and told the Real l/they had 
explicitly avoided innuendo by being “very very direct.” They agreed, however, with the 
chancellor’s statement that the article provides ample evidence of why he disbanded the 
committee. “That was the topic of the article,” they said. “And that is why he didn’t like 
it” 

The campus policies in dispute govern freedom of speech for students and student 
organizations. Under proposed regulations, the administration could grant itself legal 
sanction to suspend its student and faculty political enemies without a prior hearing 
merely by declaring a “ State of Emergency.” Then administrators would need only assert 
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SALT...what if the Senate rejects SALT II? 


WASHINGTON-The Carter administration is putting its SALT selling machine into 
high gear as it drives hard toward the Senate ratification debate on the new strategic arms 
limitation treaty. The administration is taking the offensive against its critics on the right 
and left, arguing that the SALT II agreement will enhace U.S. security and restrain the 
arms race. Secretary of State Vance, in announcing May 9 that agreement with the Soviet 
Union had been reached onfall but the final details, argued that the SALT II accord would 
be “an essential step toward a safer America and a safer world.” Vance said the treaty 
“will enhance the security of the United States and out allies. It will restrain the nuclear 
arms race. It will lessen the likelihood of nuclear war. ” He also said it would contribute to 
maintaining a “stable strategic balance” between the cornerstone for still further limits 
and reductions in SALT III.” 

President Carter the next day sounded what may become the administration’s basic 
theme: the consequences of Senate failure to ratify SALT II would be far worse than any 
shortcomings of the accord. “Rejection of the treaty, now that it has been negotiated,” 
Carter said, “would be a devastating blow to the United States of America and to the 
Soviet Union. It would harm our nation’s security and it would be a massive, destructive 
blow to world peace.” Defense Secretary Harold Brown concurred on May 13, saying: 
“There is no doubt in my mind that the world would be safer with the SALT agreement 
than without it With the agreement the arms race will be substantially less vigorous than 
it would be without it” 

Senator Henry Jackson immediately rejected the treaty, staking out the hardliner’s 
position that the agreement was “substantially unequal and unverifiable” and not in U.S. 
security interests. Republican Senate leader Howard Baker said he was leaning against 
the treaty, while both he and Jackson predicted that the Senate would attach amendments, 
which the administration argues would lead to lengthy new negotiations with the Soviets 
and could sink the treaty altogether. On the other side, liberal Senators George 
McGovern and Mark Hatfield earlier announced their opposition to the treaty on the 


ground that it would fail to halt the arms race. 

The Soviets have been less enthusiastic about SALT II than the first SALT agreement 
signed in May, 1972. President Brezhnev, on March 2, called it a “sensible compromise, 
which takes the interests of both sides into account,” and which signifies that “the process 
of curbing the arms race... is continuing. ” A leading Soviet commentator wrote the day the 
accord was announced that the people of the world “do not have any illusions that this 
agreement will put an end to the arms race,” but that “it is obvious to all that it will play an 
important restraining role,” and that “its logical continuation will be a SALT III 
agreement which goes much further.” 

As the ratification debate takes place over the next several months, the Senate will have 
before it its own study done by the Congressional Research Service (CRS) of the Library 
of Congress on the foreign policy implications of rejection or approval of the treaty. 
According to the study, done by CRS analyst Stanley Sloan and released last week, 
failure to ratify the treaty could have the following consequences: 

• It would be regarded by many as a “major political reversal of U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet Union. Rejection of the treaty coming on top of Washington’s new relationship 
with Communist China could magnify the impact of the outcome.” 

•It would be a serious blow to Brezhnev, and it is possible that his successors, 
“reading the Senate’s action against the SALT II accord as a move toward a new cold war 
policy in the U. S., would decide that the SALT process is an unreliable means of pursuing 
Soviet security objectives.” 

•It could—according to some, including administration officials—lead to a complete 
rupture of the SALT process, including abrogation of the SALT I interim agreement and 
of the anti-ballistic missile (ABM) agreement. The result could be “an expensive and 
dangerous new phase of the arms race,” which would “clearly contribute to an overall 
shilling of U.S.-Soviet relations.” (The study notes, however, that some treaty critics 
make the argument that the Soviets “would eventually return to the bargaining table 
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Chile’s Supreme Court announced last 
week it was rejecting the U.S. request for 
extradition of 3 Chilean army officers 
wanted in connection with the 1976 mur¬ 
der in Washington of fromer Chilean am¬ 
bassador Orlando Leteller and Ronni Kar- 
pen MoffitL The Justice Dept said it 
would appeal the decision at a public 
hearing in Chile in 5 to 6 weeks. The State 
Dept said it “did not believe the decision 
was consistent with international norms of 
justice,” and ambassador George Landau 
was called back to Washington for a full- 
scale review of U.S.-Chile relations. In 
Congess, Senators Kennedy and Church 
said that since Chile was “harboring terror¬ 
ists,” all U.S. aid should be cutoff, military 
personnel withdrawn, and visas denied to 
Chilean military personnel wishing to visit 
the U.S. 

At the Institute for Policy Studies in 
Washington, where Letelier worked after 
his exile from Chile, the reaction to the 
extradition decision and the U.S. response 
was bitter. “Temporarily recalling the am¬ 
bassador is a vicious pat on the pinky for 
Pinochet,” said Saul Landau, who headed 
up EPS’ investigation into the case. Landau 
charged: “Neither the Justice not the State 
Depts. pushed hard for extradition. In fact, 
they actually blocked congressional efforts 
to exert pressure on the Chilean govern¬ 
ment, arguing that this was ‘entirely a 
judicial affair.’ In a military dictatorship 
like Chile there is no purely ‘judicial’ 
decision. Pinochet never intended to let the 
3 be exradited. Why did the U.S. partici¬ 
pate in this farce?” 

There is some evidence already that the 
U.S. does not intend to apply serious 
sanctions against Chile. According to the 
Journal of Commerce, ambassador George 
Landau recently met in New York with 
investors and banks with interests in Chile 
and reassured them that current tensions in 
U.S.-Chile relations would be overcome. 
Clearly optimistic, Anaconda Co., which 
lost its holdings in Chile under the Allende 
government, announced last week that it 
has bought a major unexploited copper 
deposit in Chile for $20 million. 


Israel has adopted a new policy toward 
Palestinian commandos and toward Leba¬ 
non, where they are based. Instead of 
retaliating against specific PLO attacks, 
Israel says it will make preemptive strikes 
when and where it chooses, to disrupt and 
demoralize the guerrilas. The Jerusalem 
Post called it a “declaration of war” against 
the commandos. The policy went into 
effect this month, with a 4-day Israeli 
campaign that included air and artillery 
strikes across Lebanon and culminated in a 
tank-led assault across the border by 400 
Israeli troops on May 9. 

Israel’s prime objective seems to be to 
drive the Palestinians out of southern Le¬ 
banon. Israeli-backed rightwing militia com 
manderMaj. Saad Haddad-who last month 
declared a “Free Lebanon” in a 6-mile 


strip along the Israeli border-is a chief 
beneficiary of the Israeli campaign. Had¬ 
dad, who accompanied Israeli troops in 
their May 9 raid, is using the assaults to 
expand his own territory. Villagers, whose 
r—J towns were subject to Israeli and Christian 
artillery fire, last week said Haddad had 

© threatened to occupy their villages if they 
refused to cooperate with him. “Haddad 

/ _, and his forces are the only true leaders of 

fczj Lebanon,” the major told Reuters after the 
Israeli raid. “We are going to come again 

® with out friends of the IDF (Israeli Defense 
Force). Our aim is to set all of Lebanon 
(q) free.” Haddad’s actions, including attacks 
__} on the UN peacekeeping forces, have 

© raised questions among UN members about 
renewing the UN mandate in southern 
i , Lebanon, which expires June 19. Haddad 
has made it clear he would like to see the 


UN go. “The United Nations has got 
nothing to do here,” he said recently. 
“They are not Lebanese.” 

Israel combined its latest raids with a 


public offer to negotiate a “peace treaty” 
with Lebanon. In announcing the idea. 
Prime Minister Begin indicated that the 
price of peace with Israel would be Leba¬ 
non’s expulsion of 30,000 Syrian peac- 
keeping troops (which Begin claimed are 
“the source of all trouble in Lebanon”) and 
the relocation of Palestinian refugees living 
there. Lebanon’s prime minister rejected 
the proposal as “blackmail.” But the Israeli 


pressure may encourage rightwing Chris¬ 
tian leaders in Beirut to step up their own 
pressure for the expulsion of Israel’s ene¬ 
mies, the Syrians and the Palestinians. 

On May 16, Premier Selim al-Hoss and 
his cabinet of technocrats resigned, as part 
of an effort by Pres. Sarkis to put together a 
government of political leaders. Similar 
attempts made by Sarkis since the civil war 
have failed, because they presumed a deg¬ 
ree of political reconciliation between the 
country’s rightwing Christians and leftist 
Moslems that has not been achieved. Sar¬ 
kis is reportedly hoping to win Christian 
support by arranging for Syrian troops to 
redeploy away from Beirut Given the 
country’s deep sectarian divisions and the 
new war taking place in the south, however, 
few observers give Sarkis much of a chance 
for success. 
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The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
decision-announced last week-to grant 
the government of Pres. Anastasio Somoza 
$66 million in financial aid was a blow to 
anti-Somoza groups in the U.S. which had 
campaigned hard against the loan. The 
week before, 40 members of Congress had 
sent letters to top U.S. officials warning 
that awarding the loan would “constitute 
an international vote of confidence in the 
discredited Somoza regime.” The U.S. 
Treasury Dept, which is responsible for 
the important U.S. vote at the'IMF, said it 
went along with the loan approval “in 
accordance with the long standing U.S. 
policy that decisions in the IMF should be 
based only on economic and financial 
considerations.” The aid for Nicaragua, 
which is expected to open the way to new 
private bank loans for the nearly bankrupt 
government consists of 3 parts: a $43 
million line of credit a $22 million loan 
from a special fund for nations encoun¬ 
tering balance of payments problems; and 
a $740,000 loan to finance sugar purcha¬ 
ses for stocks set up by producing nations 
to stabilize commodity prices. 

Business and banking associations in Ni¬ 
caragua had opposed the IMF loan, argu¬ 
ing it would enable Somoza to prolong his 
rule and boost military purchases. Military 
spending already constitutes 43% of So- 
moza’s deficit-ridden budget 



“The activists have only changed the 
world in various ways; the point however 
is to reinterpret it. ’’ 

-Jean Baudrillard 


A Contribution to 
the Critique of 

Irvine Activism 


by Fred Dolan 



The following paragraphs were written 
hastily in the space of a few spare hours, 
and for that reason do not contain all of the 
qualifications and “neverthelesses” they 
should. So I want to emphasize that they 
are offered in the spirit of friendly and 
constructive criticism, and-despite the fact 
that much of what I have to say won’t, 
sound friendly, and I can’t make many 
concrete suggestions-I hope they will be 
received in the same spirit. 

Counter-Culture 

The goals of socialists and liberals are 
often defined in ideological terms: liberals 
favor (and take steps to defend) individual 
rights to private property; socialists favor 
(and take steps to attain) collective owner¬ 
ship of social resources, etc. But these 
ideals, these ideological formulations, re¬ 
main vague and abstract so long as they are 
not embedded in the lived experience of 
those who hold them. The pervasive sex¬ 
ism of the male leadership of the movement 
of the 1960’s, for example, stood in stark 
contrast to its ideals of equality and eman¬ 
cipation. Pragmatically this is crucial, be¬ 
cause when and if a Left at tains social 
influence and power, it will not necessarily 
act to put its “ideals” or “ideology” into 
practice. Rather, it may tend to extend the 
social and cultural forms developed in 
embryo within the movement itself. There¬ 
fore , an authentic leftist culture will evolve 
ways of seeing and being which oppose and 
transcend the dominant, oppressive, offi¬ 
cial culture. Nonconformity, non-identity, 
and refusal would mark its relation to the 
mainstream administered culture. Specifi¬ 
cally, it would nurture human activities and 
experiences based upon mutuality, recip¬ 
rocity, and so forth, as distinct from the 
manipulative, master/slave hierarchies de¬ 
signed to perpetuate the establishment. 

I believe this issue to be of fundamental 
importance to the left at this time, and of 
particular relevance to the Irvine leftist 
community, where the split between social 
ideals and political practice has reached a 
near-absolute dimension. Further, the prob 
lem has special significance for those who 
are developing a Marxian approach in the 
absence of reinfording, counter-cultural 
experiences. I believe this has resulted in a 
situation in which, paradoxically, there is a 
vast underestimation of the enormousness 
of the task of social change, and an overes¬ 
timation of the value and efficacy of “poli¬ 
tical involvement.” What I have to say is, 
in fact, directed largely to this group. One 
preliminary caveat: the issue is not that of 
the fabled split between theory and prac¬ 
tice. In fact, ultimately I will argue that a 
sharpening of that distinction is in order. 
But, keeping in mind the importance, to 
radical social change, of an oppositions' 


culture, what does the Irvine activist left 
look like? 

AS: Politics as Usual 

What does the activist left do all day? 
Much of its activity is consumed by the 
day-to-day events which occur in the cheery 
corridors of ASUCI. For the non-socialist, 
the world of student politics is but a training 
ground for the non-academic world of 
business and government But socialists 
have different motives: we wish to “use” 
the political machine to defend and extend 
the free space in which we may pursue the 
larger goal of raising consciousness, among 
other things. That is, we differ in the ends to 
which our political efforts are directed. But 
what are these ends? What are we raising 
consciousness of! If they are to be other 
than mere rhetoric, they must be traceable 
to the social arrangements and culture in 
which are materialized the values and 
goals of the left 

Whatever other necessary purposes A.S. 
activism might serve, clearly we cannot 
locate the oppositional culture in the poli¬ 
tical machinations of AS politicians, no 
matter what their ideological orientations. 
One and all, student politicians learn bou¬ 
rgeois politics: that is, we acquire the skills 
of manipulating persons to achieve certain 
goals. Humans appear in the world of 
ASUCI as functions, components, objects 
of bureaucratic classification; anything but 
emancipated individuals. These skills will, 
of course, be of great use to an adminis¬ 
tered capitalist society in which the mani¬ 
pulation of symbols and people is accorded 
greater social investment than any other 
sort of occupation. One even learns to take 
a macabre, sadistic pleasure in the success¬ 
ful manipulation of another human being, a 
testament to the system’s ability to distort 
aesthetic/erotic impulses into socially pro¬ 
fitable functions. Essential experience, of 
course, for the “real world.” 

Mass Politics at Irvine 

But, it will be objected, politics is politics, 
and to subject it to such rarified value 
judgements as these is to forgo all effec¬ 
tiveness. This is quite true. A1 least two 
other sources for emancipatory culture 
remain to be scrutinized, then: (1) organi¬ 
zing around issues broader than those 
embraced by AS institutions, and (2) the 
culture of “free time”, presumably incar¬ 
nate in the leisure activities of the activist 
left. 

The first alternative pressents problems 
simply due to the arbitrary quality of many 
of die issues chosen. The South Africa 
Divestment Campaign—undeniably an im¬ 
portant political struggle—is a case in point. 
There is something unavoidably arrogant 


about persons in our position claiming a 
privileged understanding of/or relation to 
the oppression in South Africa (a fact 
which, of course, needn’t dampen opposi¬ 
tion to it). These sorts of issues easily take 
on a faddish character, since they have 
little concrete relationship to our daily life 
and culture. The fact that UC invests in 
corporations investing in South Africa, and 
that we are all UC students, is after all the 
most abstract of bonds, not the sort a 
lasting culture would be built on. 

More significantly, these mass political 
movements are also subject to the reality 
principle of “effectiveness”, which opens 
the door to the emergence of leaders (usu¬ 
ally based not on qualifications but on 
desire to lead). The goal of tactical success 
overshadows the issue of the lived expe¬ 
rience and culture of theparticipants, with 
leader/follower relationships emerging as 
the apparently inevitable result So the 
crowd surrounds the Bank of America, 
good-naturedly obeying the megaphone¬ 
armed marshal as he leads them in the 
officially approved chants and yells. 

Free Time/Leisure Time 

A real strength, then, would lie in that 
culture which has its life outside of the 
direct orientation to the politics of the real 
world. Here is where we could materialize, 
in concrete interpersonal relations and 
cultural forms, the values of non-hierarchi- 
cal and non-oppressive reality. (Not that 
these values couldn’t also be instantiated in 
direct political practice, as well.) But here 
too the practices of the left have been 
infected by forms of the dominant culture. 
To characterize the problem, visualize a 
party held by the Irvine activist left; think 
of it as a sort of barometer of cultural life as 
a whole. My description is an adumbration 
of several I’ve witnessed. 

We see the familiar collection of friends, 
music, marijuana, alcohol, and television. 
It is from the start a consumer affair, 
spontaneously produced culture makes no 
appearance, except perhaps in the form of 
professional musicians. Even cooking has 
become a lost art, as the plethora of 
prepackaged chips and dips attest. Recor¬ 
ded music, everpresent, functions either as 
background (which helps to prevent seri¬ 
ous conversation), a la Muzak, or as an 
instrument—a prop for dancing. It is not 
there to be listened to, reflected upon, 
appreciated, or discussed (such activities 
might lead to its rejection, which could be 
troublesome). 

Fashion has become a high priority, some 
thing indicated by the costumes’ direct 
reflection of whatever images the culture 
industry happens to be manufacturing at 
the time: Punk and Devo this week, jogging 
continued on page 12 
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"We are not listening to your demands 
until you agree to accept what we offer.” 
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Private Property 

Public Theft 

< _/ 

by Vince LeVeque 


Radiation... 

continued from page 1 

There are no safe levels of radiation, in 
spite of what regulatory agencies may 
claim. Although the general public is per¬ 
mitted to receive up to 500mrem/year 
radiation from sources such as transport of 
radioactive wastes or fallout (we still have 
souvenirs from the 50’s weapons tests), 
this.amount, equal to 17 chest x-rays, has 
been found to be equivalent to one year’s 
natural aging in increasing the risk of non¬ 
lymphatic leukemia. Although the Interna¬ 
tional Radiation Protection Council in 1954 
set 50 rads as being the maximum safe 
dosage, studies in Great Britaim indicated 
increased infant leukemia rates with a 
dosage on only 0.02 to 0.2 rads to the 
developing fetus. 

The effects which are emerging from 
increased levels of radiation are not highly 
visible ones, such as a dramatic increase in 
the number of birth abnormalities. Instead, 
there is a decline in the overall health of the 
general population. Everyone is affected, 
but, as usual, the sick, the old, and the 
young suffer first and the most Unless we 
act immediately to shut down all sources of 
radioactivity, be they power plants, bree¬ 
der reactors, and weapons assembly plants, 
we will be leaving a deadly legacy for 
thousands of years to come, ir 
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A study of the Hanford Nuclear Installa¬ 
tion in Washington State revealed that 
workers with an average yearly cumulative 
exposure of2000 mrems, 3000mrems less 
than federal “safety” levels, suffered a 10- 
20 fold higher cancer rate than normal. 

Especially susceptible to the effects of 
ionizing radiation are the lymphocytes, 
located in the bone marrow. These cells, 
part of the body’s immune system, are 
easily damaged by both strontium-90 and 
plutonium, which tenql to concentrate in the 
bone structures. The damaged immune 
system cannot effectively produce antibo¬ 
dies to the bacteria that are constantly 
surrounding us, resulting in an increased 
susceptibility to colds, respiratory illness, 
intestinal problems, in short, just more of 
the everyday kinds of illness that we all 
suffer from time to time. Ironically, this 
immune system may also be responsible 
for acting as a “watchdog” on mutating 
cells in the body. In a healthy individual, 
mutations do occur, but they are usually 
recognized as such and destroyed by the 
body’s natural defenses. However, ioni¬ 
zing radiation may act as a double wham¬ 
my, to both induce more mutations, then 
reduce the ability of the body to destroy 
these mutations! 


Private ownership of real estate, without 
encumberances of social responsibility, is 
taken as an unquestionable and sacred 
right Private ownership of landed property 
is thought to be a basic guarantee of 
individual freedom as well as a means of 
inculcating a sense of responsibility in the 
electorate. Such tradition-worn mythology 
conceals the cruelty of a system which 
reduces the majority of citizens to the 
status of tenants, dependent on landlords 
as much as an earlier generation of serfs 
was dependent on their feudal barons. The 
system of allocating land and its usage 
under a free market system, rather than 
producing the greatest good for the greatest 
number, actually produces gross ineffi¬ 
ciencies. 

In addition to being subject to the same 
failings as are involved in the production of 
manufactured objects under a market sys¬ 
tem, land use has its own peculiar inequi¬ 
ties. The amount of land in any given 
jurisdiction is finite. With manufactured 
products, an increase in demand with res¬ 
pect to supply increases profits, creating in 
turn an inducement to increase production 
and thus bring supply and demand back 
into balance. Such a situation simply does 
not occur to any great extent in real estate. 
An increase in demand with respect to 
supply creates permanently inflated prices, 
since there are easily attainable limits on 
the amount of housing one can reasonably 
have on a certain amount of land. These 
inflated prices, in turn, drive out low and 
moderate income tenants while creating a 
largely parasitic rentier class, living off the 
increase in property values it did nothing to 
create. These inflated profits are often 
further plowed back into real estate “in¬ 
vestments”. This creates further inflation 
in property values. Even when rental de¬ 
mand for property stabilizes, speculative 
investments increase values far beyond 
that justified by rental income. The proper¬ 
ty is purchased, and the owner holds onto it 
until prices rise sufficiently to justify sale. 
When prices begin to peak out (usually 
owing to a shortage of investment funds for 
such ventures) it is the tenants who are left 
holding the bag, for eventually the inflated 
price for the building must be paid for out of 
rental income. At this point rents can be 
high enough to seriouslyMamage the eco¬ 
nomic base of a community, as the workers 
on which productive enterprises depend 
are forced to move elsewhere. 

Several points should be made regarding 
the above process. The first is that envi¬ 
ronmental resrictions on land use are not 
the culprit that they are made out to be. 
Restricting the total amount of land avail¬ 
able simply reduces the amount of time it 


takes for speculative inflation to wreak its 
damage. These restrictions do not alter the 
basic process itself. In fact, they often 
preserve land which has more valuable use 
than that assigned it by the marketplace. 
An example of this is central Change 
County, most of which is floodplain and 
excellent land for fanning. Market forces 
have, however, dictated that this land be 
built up with expensive suburban homes. 
This has permanently destroyed a valuable 
agricultural resource, much needed in this 
era of rapidly rising food costs. 

Another point concerns the relationship 
of rent control to this system. On the part Oi 
tenants, rent control is a natural response 
to their increasing exploitation by land¬ 
lords. Considered in a certain fashion, rent 
control can actually be beneficial to the 
community as a whole, by applying a brake 
to speculative inflation before it creates 
disruptive effects by driving housing out of 
the reach of moderate income households. 
The much discussed deterioration of New 
York City is caused not by the imposition 
of rent control as much by runaway manu¬ 
facturing plants leaving toe city to exploit 
cheaper labor elsewhere. 

The general trend has been for increasing 
government intervention in toe real estate 
market, just as toe government has stepped 
in to alleviate other crises in toe capitalist 
system. Housing thus tends to become 
something of a public utility, under a 
strictly regulated marketplace that never¬ 
theless still works to maximize profits for 
toe landowning class. Two problems exist 
in such a situation. First, toe alienation 
inherent in toe relationship between toe 
landlord and toe tenant and also between 
toe tenant and her property is perpetuated. 
The tenant sees toe property she inhabits 
as something apart from and alien to her— 
as a machine for habitation rather than a 
living space which belongs to toe tenant 
The other problem is that, even in a highly 
regulated form, toe market system still 
produces dislocations which need to be 
dealt with by further government interven¬ 
tion. The tendency is for bureaucracy to 
snowball. An .example of this is when rent 
control induces landowners to convert apart 
ments into condominiums in order to maxi¬ 
mize profits. This in turn requires regula¬ 
tion of such conversions and toe govern¬ 
ment machinery associated with it In¬ 
creased bureaucracy arises not so much 
from toe gradual abolition of toe market 
system as from toe conflicts which arise 
from between toe market system of alloca¬ 
tion and toe attempts of those groups 
shortchanged by toe market system to 
replace it with something more equita¬ 
ble. ★ 


To Youth 

Stoned drunk nights spent of carefree streets 
Because we couldn h hitch a ride 
So young the memories linger so sweet 
Because time was on our side 

Icey, the night cold wind blew 
But for Friend, jacket to lend 
Simple times of the road, when you knew 
Your smile could last forever 
Enough in the heart to make it endure 
Yes a love so simple and pure 

So young never to die..... 



-Harry M. Einbund 







the Irvine experiment 

by David Haik 


The Irvine experiment—of which U.C. 
Irvine plays an integral role-does more to 
prove the veracity of Karl Marx’s early 
philosophical pronouncements on capita¬ 
list society and its forms of intercourse than 
the logic of his later more economic works 
do to express the degradation, exploitation 
and misery endured by the majority of the 
population wherever capitalist social rela¬ 
tions dominate. No better example than 
Irvine (including its University) can be 
found to demonstrate a critique of capital in 
one of its most profound successes and 
utopian projects. The material needs are 
presented (enforced) upon a society of 
atomized individuals who have as little 
choice of rejecting these products as those 
in deprivation elesewhere have hope of 
obtaining them. 

The relationship that many of us have as 
we carry on our day-to-day business is no 
less abstract and alienated than that we 
would experience visiting a foreign culture- 
-indeed more so as in a foreign culture one 
is made consciously aware of the distance 
between his and that culture. This one is 
more mystifying in that it presents itself as 
our own. One cannot maintain that in this 
culture and indeed in America in general 
(except with few exceptions) material and 
spiritual life are indeed the creation (pro¬ 
duction) of any individual or collective 
group. Rather, the architecture, enclosure 
of nature, highway and automobile net¬ 
work, supermarkets, restaurants and other 


directs this society. The majority have 
been, if not convinced of the value of the 
project, at least so overpowered by the 
colonization of their personal lives and 
internalization by their psyches of its im¬ 
peratives that the environment of the ra¬ 
tionality of an alternative is precluded from 
imagination. 

What is so difficult but necessary to 
realize is that the same society produces 
misery around the world and indeed for 
large segments of its more deprived mem¬ 
bers produces a different kind of misery for 
those of us lucky enough to have gxcaped 
the former. Ironically, it is, to some degree, 
the guilt shared by the latter toward the 
former which makes them unable to per¬ 
ceive the inhuman conditions under which 
we all labor, and thereby prevents the 
emergence of a cultural criticism. 

Daily life in an institution such as the U. 
of Cal., Irvine is characterized by doses of 
sado-masochism both in the co nflic tin g 
directives one is given by the various 
agencies of the U. (the administration, 
(acuity, and support services); the uncer¬ 
tainty of whether one will ever be able to 
pursue the objectives for which one works 
so hard; and the feeling that indeed one will 
retain very little either academically or 
sentimentally. The latter is indeed one in 
keeping with the ideology of the mass 
consumer and bureaucratized society-that 
one is a stranger everywhere and can find 
no solace except in the continued ritual of 



A. Stoner Speaks 



institutions of mass culture all form part of a 
system of productivity and consumptivity 
(consumption as forced labor) designed to 
engage a society of increasingly atomized 
individuals in a cycle of work and leisure 
which exists solely to perpetuate legitima¬ 
tion for reproduction of die various class 
and bureaucratic interests. This argument 
means that the subjectivity and sense of self 
individuals have of themselves is more an 
expression of the interests of those who 
direct society and its development than it is 
an expression, in any sense, of their true 
selves, needs and aspirations. 

Yet in another sense one could argue that 
there is no one group that controls or 


purchase and consumptionism. Memory 
exists only within a space that directs us in 
ever-narrower circles. The individual loses 
the ability to piece together the fragments 
of her life and perceive a sense of totality 
or historical continuity. The continuity 
exists solely in the objective interests of 
self-perpetuation which the system im¬ 
poses as external necessity. One must 
forever purchase in order to consume even 
if one is fortunate enough to escape the 
repetition, banality, boredom and frustra¬ 
tion of work—and very few of us are able to 
accomplish even that. 

One need only look at the plight of the 
aged, handicapped, war veteran, mentally 
continued on page 10 


by A. Stoner 

Let’s face it, drugs are an integral part of our lives. Each day, every one of us takes in 
drugs in the food we eat, on our water, and even in our air. We take many drugs of 
which we know little about UCI students are no exception: caffeine fiends, aspirin 
munchers, vitamin poppers, cigarette smokers, and junkfood junkies are easily 
differentiable around the plazas and halls on campus. In addition, there are 
“recreational” and “controlled” drug users. 

So what does this mean to the students of Irvine? A person should take note of the 
drugs they consume and know the range of effects of the drugs in their domain. Irvine 
students are also persons. One should be aware of the effects and aftereffects of the 
drugs on the faunction of one’s own body. This knowledge will allow proper action, i.e. 
setting limits on the use of various drugs that you associate with. A responsible drug 
user uses her/his drugs and doesn’t let them use her/him. 

Now we come to the question of marijuana and the student Is there a bound between 
studying and stoning? While there exists no absolute proof for these theorems, you 
must test them to see how well they work for you. First there is the incentive method. 
Use the drug as an incentive to study. A friend of mine would clean and roll a joint 
directly before sitting down to study. He would leave it on the rear of his desk top until 
he was through for the evening-then partake in lighting it up. 

Second, there is the stone-while-you-study plan. Caution: don’t try this unless you’re 
good at concentration. Some people can’t focus their thoughts for more than a few 
minutes when they’re stoned. Others can cover every imagineable angle of a section of 
material and really comprehend it well—it is an individual phenomenon. 


Finally, you must remember that you are in charge. You must see the limits of your 
use-no one else can. While there isn’t anyone saying “NO!”, there isn’t anyone 
forcing you to consume either. ★ 
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Letters 


So the politicians who supposedly repre¬ 
sent their constituents are advocating the 
reinstitution of the draft As one who feels 
manipulated at many turns by “our” cor¬ 
porate-run government, I wonder if those 
individuals have ever considered seriously 
what the people really desire. It seems to 
me that by the return of the draft, the 
government believes the national security 
of this country is in immediate danger. In 
response to this assertion, I contend the 
politicians are not so much interested in 
saving you and I from impending tyranny, 
but in saving the corporate America and 
the economic structure it represents. 
Under the guise of keeping the U.S. 
“free”, the Pentagon and the industries 
that receive defense appropriations seek to 
draft young men and perhaps women into 
the service of this country. This concept is 
paradoxical, but consistent with present- 
day politics; for example, the current admi¬ 
nistration has consistently condemned out¬ 
side interference into other nations’ inter¬ 
nal affairs while ignoring American intru¬ 
sions into not only Vietnam, but Laos, 
Cambodia, Chile and Korea. In addition, 
the government has placed many advisors 
and military forces within other countries 
worldwide. With this type of double stan¬ 
dard, ft is not surprising that the political 
hierarchy can claim that our national se¬ 
curity is in danger and thusly, reinstitute 
the draft. It appears we Americans will 
believe anything. 

I believe that if indeed this country is free, 
<me must be given the voluntary opportu¬ 
nity to choose whether or not one would 
fight for it. The government for too long has 
lied to us and has perpuated half-truths in 
almost every facet of our lives, from eco¬ 
nomics to politics. Only with Watergate 
and governmental support of the recent 
exploitative Shah of Iran, can anyone see 
the aforementioned concepts are at least 
somewhat factual. 

I would ask all of us to demand of the 
government to validate its claims and if it 
cannot, to reject them. If we unite, the 
common man will be heard again and the 
politicians with only self and corporate 
interests will be exposed. ★ 

-Christopher Sink 
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Why Co-operative Living? 

by Vince LeVeque 


Dear Real U, 

In regards to David Keulen’s letter “Drug 
Campanies and Medical School”, I used 
my stethescope supplied by Eli Lilly phar¬ 
maceutical corporation until my junior 
year in medical school. (After that it broke 
in half and I was unable to listen with both 
ears.) However, I cannot remember a drug 
produced by Eli Lilly. This comment was 
not written to say that II) think Eli Lilly’s 
advertising stinks, 2) support gifts to medi¬ 
cal students 3)don’t listen to drug company 
salesmen 4) don’t look at ads in medical 
journals, 5) don’t read medical journals, 7) 
dont’t read books made by drug compa¬ 
nies, 8) don’t know pharmacology, 9) don’t 
know any drugs, or 10) don’t know how not 
to break a stethescope. Rather, this letter 
was written since I wanted to write some¬ 
thing to the school newspaper after being at 
U.C.I. for eight years!!!!! 

Sincerely, 

Russell Edward Greene M.D. 

undergrad, class of 1975 
medical school class of 1979 


The student housing co-op at UCI is 
operated very differently from a University 
dorm or a privately owned apartment In a 
co-operative, residents collectively take 
responsibility for their living situation. While 
not for everyone, the housing co-op at UCI 
does offer these advantages over more 
traditional arrangements: 

1) Student management. Students at the 
co-op have the right to determine the 
policies under which they live, with rela¬ 
tively little interference from the Univer¬ 
sity administration. Policies may be chan¬ 
ged democratically by a vote of the mem¬ 
bership. 

2) Cultural and ethnic diversity. Histo¬ 
rically, co-ops have been in the forefront of 
the battle to provide housing without re¬ 
gard to race or ethnic origin. The Irvine 
housing co-op, by providing an opportunity 
for individuals of diverse background to 
work together, enables them to gain an 
understanding of different cultures. 

3) A sense of community. Co-op resi¬ 
dents, by working together and participa¬ 
ting in self government, build a much 
stronger sense of community than that 


which is obtained merely by common so¬ 
cial events (as in dormatories). 

4) A learning experience. In addition to 
skills in interpersonal relations, the co-op 
offers an opportunity to acquire skills and 
knowledge outside of a traditional acade¬ 
mic context Bookkeeping, carpentry, or¬ 
ganizing a food co-op, and the basics of 
financing the construction of a permanent 
facility for ISHI are among these skills one 
can acquire. It is sometimes possible for 
students to receive units credit for co-op 
work, particularly under a Social Ecology 
held study. 

We are currently managing a Verano 
Place apartment building under contract 
from the University on a temporary basis. 
There are ten 2-bedroom apartments, each 
of which holds four students. In addition to 
paying rent to the University, members are 
required to pay dues in order to financially 
support the co-operative (the co-op does 
not see any of the rent money). Members 
are also required to contribute their fair 
share of the work needed to operate the co¬ 
op (usually a few hours a week). Members 
also attend monthly general meetings, at 


which all the membership can discuss the 
operation of the co-op and vote on changes 
in policies. Meetings of the elected board of 
directors are also held monthly. The board 
consists of five students from within the co¬ 
op and four representatives from the gene¬ 
ral community who are chosen on the basis 
of what skills they have which are useful to 
the co-op. Co-op residents are encouraged 
to actively participate in these meetings, 
too. 

If our co-operative seems interesting and 
exciting to you, perhaps you should apply. 
Applications are handed out at meetings 
and get-togethers. The times and places of 
these are posted in the main housing office 
window. A $20 application deposit is re¬ 
quired along with the application. For 
more info call: 

Cathy 752-0260 
Vince 955-2525 
Yolanda 752-5935 

or write: 

Irvine Students’ Housing, Inc. 

6100 Verano Place 
Irvine, CA 92715 




To Upcoming Graduates! 



I We propose making commencement a political I 

act! you wish to participate, we shall distribute § 
symbols to be worn with the uniform during the 1 
ceremony. These symbols will represent our op- 1 
position to the existence and proliferation of | 
nuclear technology around the world. For once | 
during our stay at UCI, let’s show a display of | 
unity and a voice of protest against the uses to I 
which the university is directed! 1 

You can pick up the sign at: 1 

-the ASUCI offices § 

—and the staging area before the ceremony. I 

Miles Mendenhall & Fred Dolan for the Real U I 
and the graduating radicals of 1979!! 
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Quotable Quotes 


“I am not a crook. ” 

—Richard M. Nixon 


“In my mind, nothing is clear. ” 
Steve Kaplan 


“I have not betrayed the students of UCI. ” 
—Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr. 


“You ’re not taking notes on this meeting, are you ?” 

—James McGaugh “You have 3 choices: bologna, cheese, and bologna 

and cheese. ” 

—David Jacobs 

Judge: “Who owns the new U ?” 

Richard A. Clucas: “WelL.it could be Jerry Brown. ” 


“Of course I do, I’m a Sigma Chi. ” 
—Leonard W. Caraccio 


“Who’s the Grievance Commissioner?” 

—ASUCI Information Booth worker 


“We don’t want another Isle Vista here. ” 
—L.E. Cox 


“Vote Educational Democracy—least unqualified . ” 
—Dave Stoner and Peter Franczak 




paee8 Write to Gov. Jerry 


Jerry Brown has finally publicly suppor¬ 
ted U.C. divestment from corporations 
doing business with South Africa. Last 
month his influence helped the Regents 
vote, for the first time in such a case, for a 
GM proxy resolution which sought to end 
that corporation’s suppprt of apartheid (in 
South Africa). Whether Brown’s move 
was brought on by hopes of gaining student 
support in the 1980 election or whether 
Brown was influenced by the conditions he 


witnessed on his African jaunt, he is ready 
to push for divestment when he votes as a 
Regent. In the past he has abstained from 
voting in regental decisions concerning 
South Africa. Now is the time to pressure 
Jerry Brown; please, if you are concerned 
about the effect your student fees are 
having upon the continued existence of 
apartheid in South Africa, send Gov. Brown 
the following letter or compose one of your 
own. 



Jessie Crosson 


Dear Gov. Brown, 

The U.C. Regents have expressed an 
opposition to South African Apartheid. In 
light of the recent General Motors deci¬ 
sion to continue the sale of combat ve¬ 
hicles the South African military and 
police, I request that you urge the Regents 
to sell their GM stock at the earliest 
possible moment. The argument can no 
longer be made that maintaining a pre¬ 
sence in those corporations investing in 


South Africa is a means to overcome the 
gross economic and social inequities of 
Apartheid. Rather, such a rationale mere¬ 
ly serves as an excuse to continue profiting 
from the continued oppression (or murder) 
of our black sisters and brothers in South 
Africa. Please move for divestment at the 
next U. C. Regents meeting. 


Your constituent, 



Health Center 

In conjunction with the AS election, we 
surveyed students about their experiences 
with the Student Health Service. As shown 
in the table below, the majority of students 
responding, 68% of those with 1 to 5 visits 
to the Health Services and 61% of those 
with 6 or more visits, rated the quality of 
services and staff as good or excellent. 
However, these results in themselves do not 
demonstrate a high quality of care. For, 
since UCI students, most 18 to 25 from 
families with incomes over $15,000, are a 
relatively healthy sub-population, student 
medical problems tend to be minor and 
routine. And, students visiting the Health 
Services make no direct payment (except 
for medication), and can see a doctor 
relatively quickly without an appointment 
in a modem and pleasant looking facility. 

So one would expect a very high rate of 
success and satisfaction with care. In these 
circumstances, the substantial minority of 
students (after all this is not an election, but 
a question of our health) who rated the 
Health Services as fair or poor and repor¬ 
ted problems in care is indeed cause for 
concern. 

While a clinic such as ours cannot handle 
all types of medical problems, we have the 
right, as paid through reg fees, to receive 
free referrals to outside doctors or facilities 
when needed. But, the survey indicates that 
such referrals are quite infrequent and that 
nearly 1 in 5 respondents felt they were 


Questionnaire 

service for all women students. Instead of a 
regual visiting gynecologist, as in all other 
college health clinics we know of, UCI has 
a woman G.P. and a nurse with some 
special training. Two of several such com¬ 
ments from the questionnaires highlight the 
consequences: 

"I went to the Health center for 2 years 
concerning the same problem and they 
were unable to cure it, but did not refer me 
to an outside doctor, until the Director 
couldn i cure me and then he referred me 
out. The outside doctor told me to go off 
the pill. I feel the Health center could have 
told me to do the same thing but no one 
did, I just kept being diagnosed and 
treated with medication that didn t help ." 

“They treatyou like a depraved sinner if 
you have problems relating to sexual 
activity. They run you through like cattle. 
Any problems are immediately diagnosed 
as hysterical, especially if you're a wo¬ 
man.” 

Other services that many students would 
use not available at the clinic are optome¬ 
try (eye), pediatrics and preventive health 
care (e.g. physical check-ups, nutritionist). 
There is a Health Information Center there 
with numerous tapes also available by 
phone, which is known to over 90% of the 


Did your feel that the Health Services adequately 

1 to 5 visits 
(N is 235) 

6 or more visits 
(N is 1521 

diagnosed your illness? 

Yes, on every occasion (& usually) 

68% 

34% (& 5%) 

Yes, after several visits 

9% 

35% 

No but was referred... 

4% 

7% 

No, but was not referred... 

19% 

19% 

Were you ever given medication by the Health 

Services even though you felt your illness had not 
been adequately diagnosed? 

yes 

18% 

46% 

no 

82% 

54% 

Do you feel that the range of Health Services 
offered at UCI is adequate? 

yes 

71% 

56% 

no 

29% 

44% 

Overall, how would you rate the quality of services 
and staff at the Student Health Services? 

Excellent 

22% 

18% 

Good 

46% 

44% 

Fan- 

26% 

29% 

Poor 

6% 

10% 


t Resondants to survey (including 60 who had. 
never received medical care at UCI) represent 
about 30% of those voting in the ASUCI election. 


neither adequately diagnosed nor referred. 
Another large proportion of students repor¬ 
ted they were properly diagnosed only after 
several visits, in other words, after a per¬ 
haps needlessly long period of illness. The 
tendency of the Health Services to refer as 
a last resort is also shown by the substantial 
minority who felt they received medication 
before adequate diagnosis. While prescri¬ 
bing say an antibiotic for an unknown but 
not “critical” disease may occasionally be 
a reasonable option, for this to occur at a 
reported 46% rate among students with 6 
or more visits indicates a too common “I 
don’t know what it is, but I hope this will 
make it go away” approach to diagnosis 
and treatment 

As an alternative to outside referral, the 
Health Services could bring in specialists 
on a regular consulting basis, as it does for 
orthopedics (bone) and psychiatry. The 
specialty most often noticed as missing was 
gynecology, a primary and essential health 


respondents and used by about one third. 

Finally, the most frequent comments on 
the questionnaire were about the poor 
quality of the staff doctors, that they were 
incompetent, “retired”, behind the times, 
and so on. Such comments were found on 
over 10% of the questionnaires, on about 
half those questionnaires with comments, 
and outnumbered compliments to the staff, 
usually that they were friendly, by 5 to 1. 
One factor which affects staffing is the 
comparatively low pay ($28 an hour) the 
Health Service offers, which also accounts 
for their inability to retain a gynecologist 
We feel that UCI’s pride in providing 
health care at the lowest cost per student in 
the UC system is misplaced and that 
student representatives should have more 
power in overseeing the Health Services. 
For now, go to the clinic with a common 
ailment or injury, but demand referral if the 
doctor doesn’t seem to know what your 
problem is.-ft - 






















the chancellor writes 

Contrary to what is stated in the article by 
Fred Dolan and Jeff Schmidt in the May 
10, 1979 issue of the Real U concerning 
my decision to disband the committee I 
appointed to review UCI policies pertain¬ 
ing to campus activities, organizations and 
students, I have not betrayed the students 
of UCI nor do I intend to do so. 

The content of their article is replete with 
innuendo, false allegations, and inaccurate 
statements and provides ample evidence of 
why I disbanded the committee. 

The background of the extablishment of 
the commitee and its charge is essential to 
understanding why I acted as I did. 

In March, 1977 a University of Califor¬ 
nia systemwide task force appointed to 
review the existing University of Califor¬ 
nia Policies Applying to Campus Activi¬ 
ties, Organizations, and Students comple¬ 
ted its work. This task force was estab¬ 
lished by Vice President Johnson in May, 
1973 and was composed of four adminis¬ 
trative officers, two representatives of the 
Academic Senate, and two representatives 
of the Student Bodies Presidents’ Council. 
Each Chancellor and Laboratory Direc¬ 
tor was then asked to appoint a representa¬ 
tive to a Systemwide Work Group to 
complete the review of the Policies. The 
three student representatives who were 
appointed to this Work Group were nomi¬ 
nated by the Student Bodies Presidents’ 
Council. In addition, a student lobbyist 
attended these Work Group meetings. The 
Work Group met from January 20,1978, 
producing a final draft in June, 1978 which 
the Regents approved on July 20, 1978. 
As a consequence of the action of the 
Regents on July 20,1978, there were new 
approved policies for the entire University 
of California system affecting campus ac¬ 
tivities, organizations, and students. The 


operating procedures to see that they were 
either in compliance with the new policies, 
or where they were not, to recommend new 
operating prodedures. 

Last fall I appointed a committee of 
students, faculty and staff to accomplish 
this task. After several months of effort it 
became apparent to me that the committee 
was not going to carry out the charge I had 
given it I therefore wrote a letter to all 
members of the committee thanking them 
for their work and indicating that I was 
disbanding the committee. Further, I sta¬ 
ted that in consultation with Vice Chan¬ 
cellor Whitely and the Presidents of the 
ASUCI and the GSA I would appoint a 
new committee of students, faculty and 
staff to carry out the same assignment 
Arrangements for this consultation are 
now being made. 

—Daniel G. Aldlrich, Jr. 


Aldrich/Policies... 

continued from page 1 

the possibility of Juture violation as 
grounds for suspension! 

In a late development Chancellor Aldrich 
summoned Associated Graduate Students 
President Mike Winkelman to his office to 
solicit help in paving the way for the 
formation of a “new” policy-writing com¬ 
mittee. Winkelman, however, insisted that 
the same students be appointed to the 
“new” committee. 

The university boss, faced with either 
accepting this or openly picking student 
“representatives” himself, was forced to 
accept! 

Winkelman, reflecting on the details of 
the structure of the new policy committee 
after his meeting with Aldrich, told the 
Real U, “It was a victory for students.”-^ 


SALT... 


prepared to be more accomodating.”) 

•It could “damage the political envi¬ 
ronment for other arms control efforts 
which depend on a measure of U.S.-Soviet 
cooperation for their success”—including 
talks aimed at a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty, at restricting conventional 
arms sales, and at mutual reduction of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces in central 
Europe. 



Brezhnev: “a sensible compromise” 


• It would be viewed with great concern 
by most European governments, which 
“would be particularly uneasy that rejec¬ 
tion might lead to a new cold war period in 
which cooperation with the East would be 
diminished and pressures for increased 
defense efforts would mount” 

European leaders also would increasingly 
doubt the leadership ability of President 
Carter as well as the “effectiveness of the 
American governmental system in formu¬ 
lating and executing foreign and defense 
policies. They would likely attempt to 
counter any return to cold war politics.” 
The CRS study notes that “while some 
European conservatives still harbor some 
doubts about certain aspects of the accord, 
even many conservatives believe that Se¬ 
nate approval would be in their country’s 
interest.” 

•If rejection of SALT II by the Senate 
led to new Soviet weapons programs, “the 
leadership in Peking could see such prog¬ 
rams as increasing the Soviet military 
threat to China. And, the Chinese would 


also be concerned to the extent that defeat 
of SALT II was regarded as symptomatic 
of political weakness and division within 
the American leadership circless.” This is 
despite China’s criticism of SALT n, 
which it claims principally benefits the 
Soviet Union. 

Senate ratification of the SALT II treaty, 
the CRS study suggests, would be seen as 
reconfirming U.S. interest in nuclear arms 
limitations and willingness to cooperate 
with the Soviet Union to avoid nuclear war 
and to further the process of detente. 

Both Moscow and Washington apparent¬ 
ly think that the treaty is more likely to be 
ratified if it is accompanied by progress on 
a wide range of issues, such as trade ties, 
emigration and political prisoners, and 
other arms control negotiations, including 
the mutual balanced force reduction (MB 
FR) talks in Vienna. 

Administration officials reported earlier 
this month that the Soviets had offered new 
ideas to break the deadlock in the MBFR 
talks. The officials said the Soviets had 
indicated they were willing to make a 
separate agreement with Washington on 
reduction of U.S. and Soviet forces in 
Central Europe provided European NATO 
allies, especially West Germany, freeze 
the size of their armies. Brezhnev, in his 
March 2 speech, also proposed that the two 
sides agree to a no-first-use pledge of 
conventional as well as nuclear arms. These 
and other proposals for MBFR are expec¬ 
ted to be discussed at the Carter-Brezhnev 
summit next month in Vienna as part of an 
. effort to use the momentum of SALT n to 
push forward in other areas of arms control. 

Some European leaders have expressed 
concern that parity between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union on the strategic nuclear 
level—which they see as codified by SALT 
II— increases the significance of disparities 
in conventional forces and in theater nuc¬ 
lear forces aimed at Europe. For this 
reason, many Europeans will strongly sup¬ 
port progress in the East-West troop cut 
talks, coupled with progress in SALT III, 
which is expected to deal with theater 
nuclear forces as well as strategic arms. 
The U. S. also expects to hold discussions 
with the Soviets during the summit on 
reducing tensions in southern Africa and 
the Middle East. Marshall Shulman, Van- 
continued on page 11 


Med School- A Mirror of Health Care? 

by David Keulen 


Any critique of the American Health 
Care system, particularly of the physicians 
involved in the the organization and deli¬ 
very of health care, must include an exami¬ 
nation of the educational system which 
produces these doctors. Many of the atti¬ 
tudes and practices which are fequently 
criticized have their basis in the medical 
training, or are at least tacitly encouraged. 

It is universally acknowledged by stu¬ 
dents, doctors and instructors that medical 
school, particularly the first two years, is a 
depressing, demoralizing experience. Ir¬ 
vine’s College of Medicine is no exception. 
From day one we are expected to sacrifice, 
to deny ourselves in light of the greater task 
of medical school. The toll which this takes 
on the student, and later on the hard¬ 
working doctor, is obvious. There is never 
enough time—to finish an assignment, to 
complete a test, to treat a client Short cuts 
become of the greatest value. Instead of 
comprehending a subject, we learn what we 


will be tested on, or what may be on the 
omnipotent National Boards (the certifica¬ 
tion exam for MD’s). This is just a short 
step away from the clinics, where it may be 
quicker and easier simply to prescribe a 
pain-killer, rather than try to understand 
and treat the underlying reasons for a 
person’s pain. 

So why continue as a martyr? There are 
certain rewards, we learn. Since we are to 
be so dedicated, that seems to carry with it 
the justification for self-righteousness. Af¬ 
ter four years of pre-med, four years of 
medical school, one year of internship, and 
two to seven years of residency, we think 
that this somehow gives us the right to 
expect someone to stand naked and vul¬ 
nerable in front of us, and then to exclaim, 
as one professor suggested, “You, sir, are 
obese.” 

With this self-righteousness comes the 
power of absolute judgement, on any topic 
or practice. One instructor, upon being 


questioned about the efficacy of exercises 
to help remove stretch marks after preg¬ 
nancy, remarked, “The girls get lazy after 
their pregnancy and don’t fo their exercises 
anyway.” The girls, of course, are women 
of child-bearing age. Our own dean, at a 
recent meeting organized for the purpose of 
student/administrator communication dis¬ 
missed acupuncture as being simply a fad. 
Are these men to serve as our role models? 

Another carry over from medical school 
is the rising cost of medical care. The fact 
that one may be $20,000 to $50,000 in 
debt upon graduation demands that the 
new physician charge proportionally in 
order to pay off these loans. Many instruc¬ 
tors assume that students plan to establish 
a lucrative practice. More than once we 
have heard, in reference to some surgical 
procedure, “Oh, here’s how to pick up 
$1,500.” The AMA lets us know what is 
expected of us, too. Last week each student 
received a recruitment letter from the AMA 


exhorting us o think about our future...“Af¬ 
ter a great deal of hard work and financial 
investment in your education, will your 
medical practice be regulated as just ano¬ 
ther public utility?” Regulate gas prices, 
yes, but just hint about regulating medical 
costs and the AMA is up in arms. 

Even those instructors who are sensitive 
and supportive of the students are mode¬ 
rate in their desire to alter the status quo. If 
we complain about an unfair or overbear¬ 
ing instructor, we are much more likely to 
be encouraged to “stick it out”, rather than 
“tell them to stick it!” 

It is apparent that a change in the health 
care system also demands a change in the 
educational system which supplies the per¬ 
sonnel. This change is not going to come 
from those who currently administer the 
school. Change must come from the de¬ 
mands of the students who wish to receive 
adequate training, and from the community 
which will be served by these doctors. ★ 
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Analysis of UCI Health Care 


This article is based on a recent study 
done on the health services offered at the 
UCI Health Center. The purpose of the 
study is to determine the quality of health 
care offered to the students by the univer¬ 
sity. Although some of the questions gene¬ 
rated at the outset of the study have been 
more thoroughly explored, and in part 
answered, many have yet to be fully ex¬ 
plained. Some of the most important and 
pressing questions at this time are: How 
does the Health Center operate, i.e. who 
funds it and who runs it? What care is 
available and what is the quality of that 
care? Does the Center satisfy the needs of 
the student population and if not, in what 
ways might this care be improved? Al¬ 
though this article attempts to answer some 
of these questions, many need to be further 
explored in order to gain a full understan¬ 
ding of how to improve health care offered 
at UCI. 

The funding and operating of the Health 
Center can be determined by a close look at 
{he University budget. The Health Center 
is, in total, fimded by student registration 
fees. Out of a total reg fee allocation of 
$2,808,533, the proposed 1979/80 budget 
allocation for the Center is $998,933 or 
35.6% of the total budget This represents 
an increase of $22,795 over the 1978/79 
budget Total reg fee allocations increased 
4.6%, and Student Health allocations in¬ 
creased 2.3% in the proposed budget 
Because inflation has been over 11% in the 
last year, in real money terms these figures 
represent a slight decrease rather than an 
increase. This leads us to another crucial 
question. If the budget is reduced, will this 
lead to a further decline in the services 
offered at the Center? 

This question may be answered in part by 
a close analysis of the breakdown of the 
budget in terms of which services have a 
high allotment of funds and which are 
lacking in terms of financial aid. At the 
time of this study, the annual report for the 
1977/78 academic year was availabe with 
comparisons from the 1976/77 report in 
terms of increased finances and services 
offered. The total reg fee budget for this 
year was $979,561, an increase of 9.6% 
over the 76/77 total. Now, let’s examine 
what that budget paid for. $289,064 went 
towards mandatory student health insur¬ 
ance, which is not to be confused with the 
supplemental insurance available for pur¬ 
chase by individual students. This manda¬ 
tory insurance is placed in an excrow 
account which pays for student referrals. 


by Nancy Pinto and Doris England 

Those physicians who are specialists on 
staff are paid from this account at a rate of 
$28 per hour. This includes internists, 
orthopedic surgeons, ear, nose and throuat 
specialists, and gynecologists. The prob¬ 
lem with this, however, is that these ser¬ 
vices are not always rendered. For exam¬ 
ple, there has not been a gynecologist on 
staff since December of 1977. 

The remaining $690,497 are spent on 
salaries (staff physicians, nurses, andmi- 
nistrators and clerics), staff benefits, sup¬ 
plies, and physical plant costs (utilities and 
maintenance of both the interior and exte¬ 
rior of the Center). Physical plant costs 
alone for 77/78 represented 3.3% of the 
total budget Employee benefits were 7.8% 
of the total. It is interesting to note that 
UCI is the only UC campus that is required 
to pay for both these costs from the Health 
Center budget. No other Health Center 
pays for a combination of utilities, building 
maintenance, and staff benefits. Although 
important to the running of the Center, 
these could be funded from another source 
in order to free extra monies for the actual 
health services provided by the Center. 

The ViceChancellor’s Advisory commit¬ 
tee on the Registration Fee hasjust finished 
their analysis of student services and has 
submitted their budgetary recommenda¬ 
tions for 1979/80. Among their recom¬ 
mendations is an opposition to the use of 
any reg fees to replace any funds for 
academic or administrative functions that 
are being cut due to Prop. 13. This was 
made on the basis that the reg fees cover 
“services which benefit the student and 
which are complementary to, but not part 
of the instruction and departmental re¬ 
search programs.” We endorse the pro¬ 
posed discontinuance of the funding of 
SIGI and the withholding of the $80,000 
supplement to Intercollegiate Athletics in 
favor of more funds for health care. The 
total reg fee budget increased by 4.6%, 
while the Health Center increased by only 
2.3%. As has been pointed out, there are 
already constraints on the budget and 
minimal increases will only serve ato com¬ 
plicate the problem of offering quality 
services at low costs. 

When one walks into the Center, he/she 
enters a clean and pleasant atmosphere 
and is greeted by seemingly sympathetic 
personnel. Why then are there so many 
problems within the Health Center? One 
problem centers around the prevailing at¬ 
titude that keeping costs down represents a 
job well done. To quote from the 1977/78 


Annual Report of the Health Service, “In 
an effort to better understand the excellent 
job done by the Student Health Staff, one 
must keep in mind that UCI students are 
receiving their health care services at a 
very reasonable cost” This is not to imply 
that the staff does not mean well, but that 
goals and emphasis may be misguided. 
What are the human costs of keeping 
operating costs down? 

Given the previous information contained 
in this article, it now appears evident why 
staff physicians are unable to provide qua¬ 
lity care. The constraints of keeping costs 
down are too demanding. The reg fee 
committee strongly recommended that a 
gynecologist be hired, in addition the pre¬ 
sent Nurse Practioner. There were 35 
cases of P.I.D. (Pelvic Inflammatory Di¬ 
sease) diagnosed at the Center in 1977/78 
yet note were referred to any outside 
physician or facility, though one was ad¬ 
mitted to the infirmary. The prevailing 
ideology of low cost care may be directly 
attributed to the physicians’ reluctance to 
give referrals which in turn lends to poor 
quality health care. 

Another dangerous attitude prevalent at 
the Center is one of concern for the “kids.” 
It is time that old conceptions about stu¬ 
dent populations be dispelled. Students are 
men and women. They are adults with 
adult health problems. An average of 13% 
of the patients in 1977/78 were graduate 
students, and 56.16% were female. These 
statistics alone certainly justify a recom¬ 
mendation that a gynecologist trained to 
handle the problems of women be on the 
staff. 

Now come the most important questions: 
what do we the students want? What do we 
mean by good health care? We must begin 
by having some control over the care of our 
bodies. Since reg fees fund the Health 
Center, shouldn’t the students be involved 
in decisions that have such a large impact 
on our lives? One solution would be a 
committee of students to study and assess 
the health care needs on this campus and 
further investigate the possibility of elimi¬ 
nating some of the present costs from reg 
fee expenses, and supplementing the bud¬ 
get with some monies from the general 
funds. These are some of the objective 
actions we can take, but we also need to 
deal with the subjective. We need to take a 
long hard look at the underlying ideology 
that produces the cost/efficiency analysis 
and die paternalistic attitudes found within 
the UCI Health Center. ★ 



ASUCI boss... 

continued from page 1 
ledge...a committee reconstituted without 
all of the above student members...” 

Further, in a meeting with several of the 
student committee members, Kaplan had 
earlier made assurances that he would 
continue to give support Apparently, Kap¬ 
lan has absorbed the lessons of Aldrich’s 
way of dealing with militant students. 

In a late development, at the last AS 
Council meeting of the 78/79 school year, 
in the face of a resolution to censure Steve 
Kaplan which was withdrawn before it 
reached the floor, AS refused to ratify 
Kaplan’s recommendations to the policies 
committee. According to the AS Consti¬ 
tution, all committee appointments must 
be ratified by the Council, which places the 
fate of the student representatives to the 
committee in the hands of the newly elec¬ 
ted President, Peter Franczak.* 



experiment... 

continued from page 5 


incarcerated, and underprivileged to un¬ 
derstand the price one pays for non-con¬ 
formity to the standard of social reproduc¬ 
tion amongst the convoluted institutional 
bowels of this society. 

No one is guaranteed security of survival 
except of course the super-rich. The latest 
gas lines and the surety of more to come are 
proof of that. Doctors fear losing their 
licenses, workers fear losing thier homes or 
jobs, students fear losing their futures, 
women and minorities fear losing the gains 
they haven’t made and everyone realizes 
their total replaceability at any moment for 


any real or imagined transgression. 

I have not meant this piece to be a totally 
pessimistic and depressing view of life in 
Irvine and our society in general but rather 
an indication that in a society which has the 
greatest productive capability in the his¬ 
tory of the world we have done very little, 
first to insure for everyone a secure and 
adequate standard of living, and second, to 
provide its people with the sense of self- 
satisfaction and fulfillment that stems from 
the knowledge that the culture they inhibit 
is the one they wished for and collectively 
produced. 

The author of this article has been a 
graduate student at this University for the 
last two years and currently plans to 
further his education in various ways.fr 





Case studies... 

continued from page 1 

pain during intercourse. She was examined 
by another doctor at the Center and was 
told that she must have had a serious and 
longlasting infection that was allowed to go 
up into her tubes and ovaries. This resulted 
in lesions (permanent internal scaring) 
which can lead to serious problems later on 
in life. 

Another year later this same women was 
going through counseling at the Women’s 
Center due to a lack of energy. She was 
referred to the Health Center for a physical 
examination. Once again she was assigned 
to Dr. Morden, who refused to do the 
examination. He stated that it was a waste 
of time because her problems were purely 
psychological. She argued with him. After 
a heated discussion, Dr. Morden admitted 
he had always had a problem relating to 
students. Six months later he resigned. 
The woman who was affected by this feels 
that because she had an abortion, the 
doctors’ attitudes toward her were affec¬ 
ted particularly their willingness to give her 
proper care. She was designated a hyster¬ 
ical female whose personal life caused her 
psychological problems. These biases pre¬ 
vented her from receiving the quality of 
medical care that should be the right of 
every human being, especially those living 
in a nation which professes to be the besy 
on earth. 

Another female student recently had a 
disturbing bout with the Health Center. 
Last fall she went to the Center complain¬ 
ing of lower abdominal and back pain. 
There was no diagnosis given, but she was 
given antibiotics for ten days. Later, she 
returned and informed the Health Center 
that she was still experiencing pain. The 
Center told her that her body could take 
care of it now. No followup tests were 
administered. 


Four months later the pain resumed, this 
time accompanied with a massive dis¬ 
charge. She then saw the nurse practitioner 
who thought she might have trikimonis. 
She was given codine then waited five days 
for her lab tests (they were negative). At 
this point she was given Flagil, again 
without a diagnosis. Her condition wor¬ 
sened. The next week she saw Dr. Shows, 
who suspected a tubal pregnancy (although 
he did not administer a pregnancy test). At 
this point an examination would have been 
too painful, so she was told to return. That 
same night the pain became so extreme that 
she went to emergency ward at Hoag 
Hospital. At Hoag they gave her a preg¬ 
nancy test (which was negative) and told 
her to go back to her doctor. 

After three and a half weeks under the 
care of the Health Center,she could hardly 
walk and was in severe pain. I accompa¬ 
nied her as a patient’s advocate to try to 
convince the staff to refer her to an outside 
gynochologist (there is no gynochologist 
on the staff). Outside referals are part of the 
medical services students are entitled to 
with payment of their Regfees. However, if 
the major consideration of the Health Cen¬ 
ter is to keep down costs instead of provi- 



referals will stalled as long as possible. In 
these circumstances it would have been 
impossible to wait any longer for a referal. 
Finally, she was referred to a doctor at 
Hoag.He immediately hospitalized her 
gave her massive doses of antibiotics IV. 
He said that her condition had been buil¬ 
ding for months. She was in the hospital for 
five days: her condition was diagnosed as 
PID (Pelvic Inflammatory disease). She 
has taken weeks to recover. 

Another female student visited the Health 
Center complaining of continuial and fre¬ 
quent lower back pains and a general loss 
of energy. Doctor Plum questioned her as 
to the status of her symptoms. Since the 
student felt fine at the time, the doctor 
decided that her symptoms were not seri¬ 
ous and therefore recommended no treat¬ 
ment. The symptoms reoccurred, this time 
much more frequent The women returned 
to the Center. She was givea a urine test 
(which was normal) and was told that there 
was nothihg wrong wqith her she was given 
no medication. She then went to an outside 
doctor. One of the first questions he asked 
was about the type of birth control she 
used. After she told him that she had been 
using IUD for about five years, he immedi¬ 
ately diagnosed the infection as a common, 
dangerous one caused by her particular 
type of IUD. The IUD was removed and 
she was then given antibiotics for ten days, 
after which time she felt fine. 


Chicano Healthcare 

Ed went into the Health Center complain¬ 
ing that the muscles in his face were 
bothering him. He visited Dr. Plum, who 
assured him that there was really nothing to 
worry about that the discomfort was go 
away in a few days. Two days later the 
entire right side of his face was paralyzed. 
Under treatment from a doctor indepen¬ 
dent of the Health Center, His problem 
wasy cured. 

Pat, who has a medical history ofbreaking 
out in rashes, went to the Health Center for 
treatment of a rash. The doctor she saw 
insisted on discussing her academic major 
and other equally irrelevant topics, com¬ 
pletely ignoring the subject of her rash. The 
doctor finally diagnosed her symptoms as 
the result of a pregnancy rash. He failed, 
though, to give her a pregnancy test or 
medication. She returned two days later 
after which time the rash had gotten much 
worse. Dr. Shows perscribed some cream 
which made the rash disappear. The wo¬ 
man told Dr. Shows about the incompe¬ 
tence of the other doctor. Shows reation 
was one of outrage, but she took no action 
beacause, according to her, she had heard 
many similar stories before. 

A young woman went into the Center 
complaining of severe stomach pains. She 
was told by one of the male doctors that the 
cramps were the result of all the chilies and 
spices that “you people” eat. The student 
received no diagnosis (other than the racial 
, comments) and was given no medication. 
The next day she was rushed to the hospital 
for a gall stone operation. 
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Gay Healthcare 

Bob went to the Health Center gor treat¬ 
ment of anal gonorrhea. The doctor didn’t 
believe Bob saying, “No you don’t...you 
can’t have that.” Bob went home thinking 
that he was healthy. He returned later, 
complaining of the same symptoms. This 
time he was checked by another doctor 
(Dr. Geison) who was familiar with gay 
health problems he treated Bob according¬ 
ly. Unfortunately, Dr. Geison is only a 
temporary assistant at the Center. Bob told 
Dr. Synikin about the first doctor and his 
obvious incompetence in treatment of gay 
people. Synikin says he isa working on it, 
whatever that means, 
there exists a general trend of mishan¬ 
dled student health problems, especially 
concerning selfdiagnosis. Women, minori¬ 
ty and gay students seem to be especially 
poorly diagnosed if they get diagnosed at 
all. What the student feels or what she 
thinks about her illness is often disregar¬ 
ded. What seem to be opbvious health 
problems are often disregarded to the point 
where students lives are threatened. Why 
do these things happen and why are they 
allowed to continue? 

Problems which students face at the 
Health Center should no be viewed as 
peculiar to UCI, but as one instance of the 
problematic nature of the use of high 
quality medical care in this country for 
anyone but the rich. The problem, as I see 
it, is twofold. The first part of the problem 
stems from the whitemale supremist ideol¬ 
ogy which is deeply entrenched in our 
medical profession. Second, womens’ sex¬ 
ual and reproductive capacities are not 
viewed as segments of a whole, but rather 
are seen as foreign components which must 
be conquered in the name of patriarchal 
morality. After all, freedom and control 
over one’s own body is antithetical to a 
social system which maintains itself by 
chanelling human energy through the des¬ 
tructive mechanisms of repression, subli¬ 
mation and guilt With ideologies such as 
these, people like Dr. Synikin lcwe sight of 
the above mentioned social relationship. 
As an advocate for my friend, I was 
continually addressed as a ‘young lady.’ 
When Synikin finally referred my friend to 
an outside gynochologist he stated that she 
was at the mercy of the “Gyn. boys,” 
concerning the pbssibility of obtaining an 
appointment This terminology may not 
shock some people, but it is indicative of a 
situation in which women are literally at 
the mercy of the outdated attitudes of a 
maledominated medical profession. 

These same outdated attitudes apply to 
both gays and minororities also. Health 
care is a question of economics. Every 
comer which can possibly be cut is cut 
Inadequete and/or retired doctors are re¬ 
tained often. And it costs money to refer 
students to outside doctors. It’s time to 
question how our Registration fees are 
being spent and what steps we can take to 
radically alter the nature of our health care 
oncampus and elsewhere.* 


SALT... 

continued from page 9 
ce’s adviser on Soviet affairs, told reporters 
earlier this month that efforts are being 
made to reach an understanding with Mos¬ 
cow about limiting outside military in¬ 
volvement in such areas. 

The Soviets are eager to improve trade 
relations with the U.S. as well. They have 
greatly increased Jewish emigration to a 
record rate of about 50,000 a year, nearly 
tripling the 1977 level and up 40% from 
last year. This is part of Moscow’s effort to 
gain most-favored-nation trade status with 
the U.S. and access to cheap Export- 
Import Bank credits, which are blocked by 
the 1974 Jackson-Vanik amendment tying 
these trade benefits to freer Soviet emigra¬ 
tion policies. Administration officials say 
that they are now holding intense discus¬ 
sions with the Soviets on the trade issue “at 
all levels.” 

The administration clearly hopes to im¬ 
prove the overall atmosphere of U.S.- 
Soviet relations-recently sweetened by 
the swap of five Soviet dissidents for two 
Soviet spies-even before the contentious 
Senate ratification debte officially opens. 
Besides'Carter’s expressed concern that 
the U.S. would appear to many people in 
the world to be a “warmonger” if the treaty 
is rejected, his own ability to conduct U.S. 
foreign policy and his political future also 
rest on the outcome of the Senate debate. 

-Banning Garrett 
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The Second Festival for a A Future 

SURVIVAL SUNDAY II 
JUNE 10 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
2-6:30 P.M. 
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Jocko Marcellino (of Sha Na Na) Graham Nash 
Joan Baez Holly Near 

Sweet Honey in the Rock 

PLUS SPECIAL GUESTS 

Ralph Nader, Dr. Helen Caldicott, Barry Commoner 
Other Speakers to be Announced 

All seats reserved, $5.00 
(Kids under 12, half-price) 

Tickets also^n sale at all Southern California 
Ticketron and Mutual Agencies 

Presented by the Southern California 

Alliance for Survival 

HELP US STOP THE DIABLO CANYON NUCLEAR POWER PLANT! 


Mail to: SURVIVAL SUNDAY II, 5539 W. Pico, Los Angeles, CA 90019, 

Please send me_tickets @ $5.00 each. (213) 664-4928 

Make checks payable to SURVIVAL SUNDAY II. 

Name ___ 
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City - _State_Zip _ 

Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for the return of your tickets. 
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apparel the next, sports wear after that. 
The mere emphasis on appearance, as 
opposed to just being, ties the leftist culture 
to that of the establishment more than any 
particular imitated form. 

The verbal culture of our party seems to 
have undergone a fair amount of atrophy, 
perhaps aided by the enormous amount of 
dope consumed. Conversation takes on the 
character of fragmented si gnalling (if for no 
other reason than the volume of the music). 
Serious, rational discussion is marked as 
“work”, associated with compulsory aca¬ 
demic pursuits, and tabooed. 

The social interaction which survives is 
effectively brought to a halt with the onset 
of Saturday Night Live. All eyes focus on 
the screen for the duration of die program, 
which offers litde that is challenging—in 
fact, it merely exploits the counter-culture 
pretensions of its market. (When the mar¬ 
ket’s expectations are violated, complaints 
are registered: “she’s gooten so fat!” com¬ 
mented one person on Linda Ronstadt’s 
performance.) With the end of the TV 
show, the party breaks up. 

I am not making moralistic judgements on 
these activities, but pragmatic ones. Ob¬ 
viously, there is nothing wrong with dope 
smoking, TV watching, and so forth, in 
themselves. Pleasurable activities have their 
own rationale. Nor should these complaints 
be interpreted as a celebration of an ex¬ 
treme asceticism: the objection is not to 
pleasure as such (quite the contrary), but to 
the perpetuation of that most bourgeois of 
separations, the split between enjoyment 
and work. The ultimate point is sociologi¬ 
cal: to the extent that nothing differentiates 
the lived experience of the left from that of 
the prevailing order, the former has been 
integrated into the latter. 

This is a remarkable development. The 
success of late capitalist economies rests 
on their ability to contain antagonisms 
within a larger set of economic and cultural 
realities which can be tolerated and even 
exploited by the system. The spectre of the 
commodification of the counter-culture tes 
tifies that the system has succeeded be¬ 
yond our deepest fears. If we too become 
chained to a politics of manipulation, to a 


culture of consumerism and immediate 
entertainment, to a sexuality of monoga¬ 
mous intrigue-what are our prospects for 
furthering the negation of these institutions? 

Future Directions 

The situation is by no means hopeless; 
cynicism remains untenable so long as the 
objective possibility of positive social cha¬ 
nge remains. There do exist cultural tradi¬ 
tions and evolving practices which retain 
and nurture the qualities of negation and 
transcendence. But we are nowhere near 
the construction of a political practice 
adequate to the problems we find ourselves 
faced with, because we are not moving 
toward the development of a cultural base 
for such a practice. The thoughtless celeb¬ 
ration of politics as usual, and the committ¬ 
ment to AS activism with “democratic” 
goals, while absolutely necessary, is not 
sufficient. Democracy, which presupposes 
a rational, individuated participant, is un¬ 
dermined by a culture industry which in-> 
vades free space and obliterates the condi¬ 
tions for individuation themselves. I would 
contend that those who direct their time 
and energy to forging these conditions—the 
conditions for truly independent radical 
thought and life-will accomplish more 
than months of devotion to political ma¬ 
chinations ever could. 

But no finished “alternatives” exist, mere 
ly to be put into practice. It is for this reason 
that I recommend sharpening the division 
between theory and practice. The left, at 
this point, needs more theory, not less. We 
need to more adequately comprehend the 
ability of the existing order to reproduce 
itself, the better to pinpoint its vulnerable 
spots. The activity of theoretical elabora¬ 
tion is not some sterile concoction of arid 
axioms, but something to be lived and 
breathed, pursued collectively in a spirit of 
enjoyment and optimism. The problems 
are greater than can be imagined, but the 
stakes are equally high: nothing less than 
our intellectual and personal, as well as 
political, lives; and the ability to nurture 
and extend that love which, as the activist 
Che Guevara maintained, constitutes the 
deepest motivation of the revolutionary. ★ 






